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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY— cont fnued from page 8 

the founding of the South Vietnam Liberation 
Women 1 s Union. 

The women's movement In the United States 
rediscovered Women's Day in 1969, initiating its 
celebration with demonstrations, marches, fairs, 
dances and presentations . In 1971 , following a 
celebration on the Boston Commons, women took 
over a warehouse in Cambridge owned by Havard 
University to use as a women's center. 

In 197A, demonstrations and other activities 
commemorating the day took place in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Madison, the 
San Francisco Bay area, Portland, and many other 
cities. — 30 — 

(information from the books "Women of Vietnam" by 
Arlene Elsen Bergman; "Does Socialism Liberate 
Women" by Hilda Scott; a col lection of Dolores I 
Ibarruri's writings.) 
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(Note to Editors: The story below Is one of 

the first Identifications and accounts of the ac- 
tivities of two recently discovered undercover FBI 
agents. Information was gathered through dozens 
of telephone conversations and Interviews. Thanks 
to all those who helped reconstruct the storv. 

Thanks especially to Robert Friedman, editor* of 
University Review, for his help In much of the 
work.) 

ACTIVISTS REVEAL IDENTITIES OF FBI 
UNDERCOVER AGENTS; COUPLE INFILTRATED LEFTIST 
ORGANIZATIONS AND EVENTS IN U.S. AND ABROAD 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Anti-war and pol Itical activ- 
ists have discovered the identities of two FBI un- 
dercover agents who have been actively involved in 
the inf i Itration of leftist organizations in the 
United States for at least four years. 

The two, a married couple who 1 ived in New 
Orleans, have been identified as Jill and Gi Schafer 
by several anti-war organizers who recognized a 
description of the couple, in a February 16 New 
York Times article on FBI activity abroad. The 
New York Times did not identify the couple, but 
revealed that they had children, and that the wo- 
man was 36 years old. It said she had visited 
China for one month in 1971 and that she and her 
husband "had worked in penetrating leftist political 
organizations in Louisiana and elsewhere." The 
couple admitted to the Times that they were under- 
cover agents . 

Among the activities the Schafers were involved 
In, according to dozens of conversations with poli- 
tical organizers and activists around the country, 
were the Washington, D.C. Mayday demonstrations in 
1971, the Nixon Eviction demonstrations in Wash- 
ington in the fall of 1971, the demonstrations at 
both political conventions in Miami in the summer 
of 1972, and the occupation of Wounded Knee during 
the winter and spring of 1973. 

As ide from being involved in practically all 
local anti-war organizing in the New Orleans area 
for at least a two year period from 1971 to 1973* 
the Schafers had some contact with Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War (WAW) and were active mem- 
bers of the Miami Conventions Coalition (MCC) . 

Jill Schafer traveled to China in December, 1971* 
as a "Marxist-Leninist student?', and Gi Schafer 
travel ed to Pari s in July, 1972, as an MCC rep- 
resentative to attend a meeting between representat . 
tives of the American anti-war movement , and dele- 
gations from North Vietnam and the Provi s ional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. 

Members of the Organizing Committee for a 
Fifth Estate, a research group on the intelligence 
community, identified the ScHafeus from the Times 
information. And in a separate; interview, Peter 
Mahoney, a defendant in the Gainesville 8 trial 
of the Vietnam Veteran: activists in 1973, said im- 
mediately that's Jill and Gi Schafer" when informed 
of the descript ion in the Times articl e, Mahoney 
lived in New Orleans during the time the Schafers 
were active there. 

"The combination of facts was convincing," 
said Carol Co 11 u rn, a long-time anti -war organizer 
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In Washington, D.C. "It Just couldn't be anyone 
else. There are no other people wb *> knew of In 
the New Orleans movement who fit that descrip- 
tion. It fit them to a T. 11 

Activities at Wounded Knee 

In addition, Kenneth Tilsen, a lawyer present- 
ly working with the Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Of- 
fense Committee in St. Paul, Minnesota, identi- 
fied both Gi and Jill Schafer as being present 
in Rapid Ctty,i S.D. and in Wounded Knee itself 
during the occupation there, Gi was involved in 
a series of "manipulative and divisive" activi- 
ties, according to Tilsen, during the 71 -day oc- 
cupation. 

Several alternative mews reporters, including 
an LNS staff member and other supporters, also 
said they had contact with Gi Schafer in Wounded 
Knee or Rapid City, South Dakota. 

"Gi was a pilot," said one woman who was 
working with an alternative radio news service 
at the time. "He said he came to Wounded Knee 
to see if they could use his help. He told d lot 
of people he wanted to drop weapons for the peo- 
ple inside. He was always talking about bringing 
in ammunition and guns." 

Schafer approached the leaders of the occu- 
pation with his plans for a weapons drop, accord- 
ing to several sources who were inside Wounded 
Knee during most of the occupation, but no one 
was interested. 

According to Tilsen, the Schafers first ap- 
peared in Rapid City during the week of March 10, 
the second week of the occupation . They partici- 
pated in the opening of the Wounded Knee Infor- 
mation Center, an office that was opened by Amer- 
ican Indian Movement (AIM) supporters and alter- 
native press reporters who felt that media reports 
of the occupation had been incomplete and uiSfair. 

At one point, Tilsen says, Jill claimed to 
be in charge of the Information Center, although 
this apparently was not the case. 

A month into the occupation, GI Shafer became 
involved in an effort to split the leadership of 
those inside. The incident stemmed from events 
that began on March 27, 1973, when Russell Means 
and Dennis Banks, two of the acknowledged leaders 
of the occupation, secretly left Wounded Knee. 
Apparently, few knew they were gone, but Banks 
and Means had gone to the Rosebud Reservation 
where several hundred Indian people were stock- 
piling food and training a security force to sup- 
port Wounded Knee in case of a government attack. 

Government officials heard that the two were 
gone, apparently through an informer ins ide Wounded 
Knee. At that point, government representatives 
told the press, which had been denied access to 
the village, that a faction of Oglalas inside the 
village wanted to surrender. Subsequently, the 
Associated Press reported that there had been "a 
falling out between the leaders of the American 
Indian Movement and leaders of the Oglala Sioux... 
a conflict that reached armed confrontation." 

Another of the rumors spread throughout Rapid 
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City and the Pine Ridge Reservation was that sev- 
eral AIM leaders had stolen thousands of dollars In 
support money and had left the country. One sup- 
porter said at the time "thef' news was incredibly 
confusing and upsetting. You didn't know what to 
think." 

Schafer played a leading role In spreading the 
rumor in Rapid City, and at the same time, promoted 
Aaron Desersa, a local Oglala leader, as the person 
the government should negotiate with. 

"Schafer was with Desersa all the time during 
that period," Tilsen recalls. "He was always trying 
to convince others that Desersa was right, and that 
the AIM leaders were hot to be trusted." 

The government quickly announced that the only 
people it could negotiate with were Oglalas, and that 
they would resume negotiations with Aaron Desersa. 

Banks and Means, however, returned to Wounded 
Knee, and the government was ul timatel y forced to 
continue negotiations with the combined AIM and 
Oglala leadership, not with Desersa. All rumors, in- 
cluding the one about armed confrontation between 
"factions" inside Wounded Knee were found to be un- 
true. 

Later, suspicions about Schafer became so in* - 
tense that lawyers and legal workers in the defense 
office refused him access to their office. "At 
that point he became enraged," Tilsen says, "and 
he threatened to kill'me." Tilsen says Schafer 
threatened his life once more, when Tilsen found 
Schafer in the legal office after he was told not 
to come there again. 



According to sou reel who knew G I Schafer from 
hi s earl test Involvement with leftist activity In 
New Orleans, Gi was Original 1 y was a Wallace sup- 
porter in 1968 . During the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign, Schafer had Wallace stickers on his car. 
When a liberal student at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, New Orleans campus, tried to remove them, 
Schafer "attacked him and literally smashed his 
face in." Only a year later, Schafer joined Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Soctety (SDS) in New Or- 
leans, but most people Were not sure if he was a 
student. 


Over the next two years, Shafer gained a 
strong reputation on the campus. "Gi was considered 
to be a campus leader," da id one New Orleans 
source, "and he had a tremendous ego." 

Early in 1971, Shafer played a central role 
in the forming of a city-wide coalition called 
Community Alliance for Radical Education. The 
coalition was an attempt to bring students, labor 
unions and other community groups together, and, 
says the source, "Gi took it upon himself to write 
up the constitution and by-laws of the group, and 
come up with the name." 

The coalition grew in strength in 1971, but 
was plagued by internal fighting iih r which both 
Jill and Gi Schafer participated heavily. They 
formed a caucus inside the coalition which included, 
among others, two other FBI undercover Informers, 
Carl Becker and Art Franz, who infiltrated VVAW 
and later testified against the Gainesville 8. 


The most serious aspect of Schafer's activities 
at Wounded Knee Was his involvement in the arrest 
of Pedro Bissonette, an Oglala who was an important 
leader of the occupation , and a rftarjior link between 
AIM leaders and Oglalas who lived on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. 

"Pedro Bissonette was arrested on April 27, 

1973, by FBI agents in Rapid City, and Schafer was 
with him," Tilsen recalls. Bissonette was included 
In the original eleven-count indictment brought 
against many of those inside Wounded Knee. The 
charges included assaul t , conspi racy and violation 
of the Rap Brown Act (crossing state lines toi in- 
cite a riot). "Pedro spent over two weeks in jail," 
says Tilsen, "but the pod' ice have no arrest record 
on Schafer, even though they had a good case against 
him for harboring a fugitive. Schafer essential 1 y 
disappeared after this arrest." 

Some people say that Schafer may have reappeared 
for a day or two around May 6, two days before the 
occupation ended. He claimed, explaining his ab- 
sence, that he had returned to New Orleans to col- 
lect supplies and had dropped them over Wounded 
Knee from his plane during the first week in May. 
However, no one could con fi mm that his ..flight had 
actually taken place. 

In the months before his death, Bissonette was 
able to clarify Schafer's involvement with 
his arrest to legal workers. He was shot and kil- 
led by "goons" associated with tribal President 
Richard Wilson late that summer. 


It Was known as the "Raucus Caucus," and through 
it, according to the source in New Orleans, "Gi 
was totally divisive. Gi Shafer, on hisiown 
destroyed the coalition, made it impossible to 
work in and get anything done. Jill , on the other 
hand, was always striving for unity and ration- 
al ityu^ Everyone always wondered why she lived 
with him. Together, thef r act was great." 

Many anti-war organizers first remember Gi 
during the organizing of the Mayday demonstra- 
tions in Washington in Apri 1 , 1 971 . 

"He turned up at the VVAW off ice when we were 
organizing Operation Dewey Canyon III," says one 
member of the Organizing Committee for a Fifth 
Estate who was involved in the VVAW demonstration 
at the time. "I had been traveling for VVAW, 
especially in Ohio, and Gi offered to fly me 
around, since he was a pilot and could rent a 
plane. I made at least two flights with him." 

It was also learned that Rennie Davis made a 
few flights .with Schafer in his organizing efforts 
for Mayday in the midwest area. 

After Mayday, Schafer returned to New Orleans 
where he and Jill participated in practically all : 
local organizing efforts against the war in Viet- 
nam. : In New: Orleans, late in 1971 , they estab- 
lished the Red Star Col 1 ect ive, a sham Maoist group 
that was actually a front for both FBI surveillance 
of movement activists and FBI participation in 
organizing activities. "The group was no more than 
six people, ' I think," says Peter Mahoney, one of 
the Gainesvi lie 8 defendants who knew the Schafers 
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In New Orleans, The group was a spilt off from 
the broader coalition which fell apart that fall. 

Although many who knew the Schafers report 
that they claim to have been teachers In New Or- 
leans, Mahoney says that neither of them ever 
worked. They said that JIM was supported by her 
wealthy parents In Birmingham, Alabama. The Scha- 
fers had several children. 

Mahoney, who was active in VVAW In New Orleans 
and later, nationally, said that Schafer flew to a 
National Coordinator's meeting of VVAW in Kansas 
City, Missouri, in the fall of 1971 with Carl 
Becker. Becker and Schafer both accompanied Mahoney 
to a VVAW steering committee meeting in Denver in 
February, 1972. Although Schafer seems to have had 
extensive contact with VVAW, neither Mahoney nor 
any others think that he was a Vietnam veteran. 

In December, 1971, Jill Schafer spent a month 
in China. Sources in New Orleans say she went there 
secretly. No one at the time knew she was gone, 
and many people think that it was the China trip 
that gave the Schafers added legitimacy among na- 
tional political organizers of the left. 

She told the New York Times that she had en- 
tered China "before Nixon" as part of a "delegation 
made up of American radicals." The reports she 
submitted to the FBI upon her return, the Times 
reported, were filled "not only with information 
about her traveling companions, but also with her 
observations of Canton, Shanghai and Peking ... 
where, she said she had been introduced to Premier 
Chou En-la i ." 

"I was concerned about everything," she said. 

"I was a detail specialist." 

She apparently was very committed to her work. 
"I spent a month in China, wondering if I was ever 
going to go home again; wondering if they were 
ever going to find out what I was doing," she said. 
"I feel like I've put my life on the line for a 
good cause, and I don't feel like that all ought 
to go down the drain because someone wants to make 
a sensational story." 

According to informed sources, the Schafers 
are still active informers for the FBI. Their 
whereabouts are unknown, but the Times reports them 
to be living in a Southwestern city. 

Both Schafers became involved in preparations 
for national demonstrations in Miami before the po- 
litical conventions there in 1972. Many who met 
them felt that they must have been legitimate acti- 
vists because of Jill's trip to China. "I figured 
that since she had been to China, she must have 
been checked out, she must have been O.K.," said one 
organizer. 

The Schafers 1 ived in a motel when they first 
came to Miami, and continued to live by themselves 
throughout the summer. And it was largely through 
their "independent" incomes that Gi was able to re- 
present the Miami Convention ' s Coal i tion in Paris at 
a meeting with revolutionary Vietnamese. "We were 
so low on funds," said another MCC organizer, "any- 
body who had the money automafical ly had a better 
chance of going anywhere than anybody else," 

The New York Times reports that "the New Or- 
leans couple said that during their service as un- 


dercover Intelligence operatives they received an 
average of ’about $16,000 a year from the bureau." 

Gt Schafer also used hts skill as a pilot to 
fly many of the MCC organizers, including Rennie Davis, 
through the Southeast U.S. to build support for the 
demonstrations. 

Many activists said that Gi was always taking 
pictures during his work in Miami. And many confirm 
that both of them were especially interested in se- 
curity work. "Jill was on the security committee in 
Miami," said one California activist, "and one of her 
jobs was to keep track of all the people who were 
coming into town to work on the MCC. She kept a 
notebook on the people she was checking out, and I 
remember that, once, the notebook disappeared for 
a couple of days. Then it somehow reappeared." 

Ted Howard, who now works for the People's Bi- 
centennial Commission in Washington, remembers Gi par- 
ticipating in a large, important meeting of MCC before 
the Republ i can convention. "Gi accused Dave Dellinger 
of not being anti-imperialist," Howard said, "and it 
really broke up the meeting. There was a big commo- 
tion and we didn't get anything done." 

The Times article of February 16 also revealed 
that Joe Burton was an FBI agent who set up a phoney 
Maoist collective in Tampa, Florida, in 1972, called 
the "Red Star Cadre." Burton admits that there were 
at least three other agents in that group that he 
knew of, and that the group contained as many as twen- 
ty people from the Tampa area. 

Burton also admitted posing as a Marxist begin- 
ning in 1972, and making "about ten" trips into Can- 
ada at the FBI's direction to infiltrate Marxist 
groups there. - 30 - 
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FILMS TELL EXECS "PLAN DON'T PANIC" 

HOLLYWOOD, Cal . (LNS) --"Bomb Threat! Plan Don't 
Panic"and '"Kidnap--Executive Style!" are two new 
films you won't be seeing at your local movie theater. 
"Available to official agencies and corporate man- 
agement only," the films are designed for "employee 
training, management review, crime prevention, cor- 
porate security, and international executives." 

According to their advertising, the films are 
intended to aid corporations in planning strategies 
for the eventualities of kidnappings and bomb 
threats. "Bomb threats cost industry $2.8 billion 
in lost time," the ad for "Bomb Threatl Plan Don't 
Panic" admonishes. "Pushing the panic button is not 
the answer l" 

According to a brochure advertising "Kidnap — 
Executive Style!" the film, produced with the coop- 
eration of the Los Angeles County Sheriff's and 
Coroner's Departments, "tells the dramatic story of 
three men." One of them is"Paul Anson, international 
executive— ambushed by revolutionaries, he makes the 
most critical decision of his life." The ad concludes 
ominously, "only one of these men had a plan." 

These films have not gone unacclaimed. "Bomb 
Threat" is the winner of the U.S. Industrial Film Fes- 
tival Certificate of Creative Excellence and the In- 
ternational Security Conference Distinguished Service 
Award. 

-30- 
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[Not© to editors: See packet #679 for part one of 
this interview,] 

AN INTERVIEW WITH EX-CIA AGENT PHILIP AGEE: 

PART II 

(The following is the second of a two part in- 
terview with ex-CIA agent Philip Agee. The interview 
was originally published in Bed Weekly s the newspaper 
of the International Marxist Group t a British Left 
organization. 

A detailed account of Agee 's experiences is con- 
tained in his book* Inside . the Company: CIA Diary 3 
published in Britain by Penguin Books. Straight Ar- 
row Press is bringing out a U.S. edition this Spring. 

The interview was conducted by Robin Blackburn 
and Tariq Ali and first appeared in the U.S. in the 
Militants (publication of the Socialist Workers Party.) 

YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR OVERTHROWING THE VELASCO 
GOVERNMENT IN ECUADOR AND "DESTABILIZING" ITS SUCCES- 
SOR. HOW MUCH MONEY DO YOU THINK IT COST THE AGENCY ' 

TO CARRY OUT THESE OPERATIONS? 

Not very much actually. Our principal political 
operation, which involved propaganda, was running at 
$50,000 a year and through this operation we promoted 
lots of demonstrations and propaganda against rela- 
tions with Cuba and against the Velasco government. 

At one stage we had the vice president on our 
payroll. He was being paid $700 a month before he 
became vice president, and after we increased his sal- 
ary to $1,000 a month. 

But it doesntt matter how much a man is being 
paid. -Its what he actually does that is important. In 
many cases very high government officials will be ex- 
ceedingly effective without receiving a salary from 
the CIA. They understand that the interests of the 
class they belong to are identical with the interests 
of the CIA, the U.S. government, and U.S. companies. 
They live from that exploitation. So they don't have 
to be paid. 

WERE YOU EVER IN A SITUATION WHEN YOU THOUGHT 
THAT AN AGENT WAS HELPING THE LEFT MOVEMENT A LITTLE 
TOO MUCH? 

Well, a time comes when you have- to decide how 
far an agent should go in developing his own position 
within the party. For example, it's very important 
for CIA stations to penetrate militant action wings 
of left wing organizations, so that they can know in 
advance of any violence that might be planned. 

If a CIA agent has been able to penetrate one of 
these organizations, then the decision has to be made 
as to how far he should go. Whether he should, for 
example, participate in violence which may cost a 
lif£, such as the execution of a hated police tortur- 
er. The local situation would determine if he should 
be allowed to go that far. In a serious insurgency sit- 
uation as in Vietnam, or even in Argentina today, he 
might be allowed to go through with it despite the 
costs. 

TO TURN TO WIDER ASPECTS, DO YOU THINK THERE 
ARE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE CIA AND 
THE WATERGATE AFFAIR? 

I don't think there can be any -doubt that Water- 
gate represents the application within the United' 
States of the methods that the CIA has been using a- 
Page 4 


broad for the last 25 to 30 years. The penetra- 
tion operations (bugging, political disruption, 
black propaganda operations--attributing to some- 
one a false document), were all applied in the 
United States. 

Most of the Watergate operations were right 
out of the CIA textbook. And now we are beginning 
to see that the FBI had this C0INTELPR0 operation 
which was their way of penetrating and disrupting 
everything to the left of the liberal Republicans 
and Democrats from 1956 onwards. 

The recent official reports released by the 
Justice Department show that in that period the 
FBI engaged in no fewer than 2,300 different op- 
erations against the left. This is an average of 
one new one every other day- -not counting Sunday — 
for the last 15 years. 

These were not one shot operations that just 
occurred and then ended. They had a tremendous 
cumulative effect over the years. They might begin 
one year and not end until ten years later. 

WE NOW HEAR FROM KISSINGER THAT THE THREAT 
TO U.S. INTERESTS DOES NOT MERELY EXIST IN THE 
THIRD WORLD, BUT ALSO IN THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 
OF WESTERN EUROPE. DOES THIS MEAN THAT THE CIA 
WILL BE ACTIVELY INVOLVED IN EUROPE? 

Well, yes. You must understand that this is 
a corailary of Wilsonian foreign policy that any 
government, no matter how bad, is better than a 
communist government. It follows that anything 
which suggests the emergence of an anticapitalist 
government anywhere in the world (not just the 
Third World), is "incompatible with the United 
States security interests," in other words the se- 
curity of the ruling capitalist minority of the 
United States, because it certainly isn't in the 
interests of the Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Indians, 
most women. Blacks, or the workers to see capital- 
ist rule extended or continued. 

I would' say that Portugal, Greece, and Italy 
must be the top priorities of the CIA at the mom- 
ent. Wherever the legitimacy of capitalist democ- 
racy is challenged by the masses, the challenged 
posed by the CIA increases accordingly. In Portu- 
gal, in particular, given the importance of the 
Cape Verde Islands and Angola, the CIA must be in 
there working ver )^ hard indeed. 

IT SEEMS THAT WHEN THERE WAS A BIG GENERAL 
STRIKE IN URUGUAY THAT THE AGENCY DIDN'T HAVE TOO 
MANY THINGS IT COULD REALLY DO DESPITE ITS PENE- 
TRATION. 

Yes. The march of events in Uruguay shows 
us just what the agency could and couldn't do. It 
couldn't break the trade unions. The only alterna- 
tive eventually was a fascist- type dictatorship, 
that's' what they have right now--the most terrible, 
unspeakable repression that anyone could ever im- 
agine. 

So all the penetration of the CIA in the left 
wing organizations, the trade unions and the stu- 
dent movement , and the government, can't solve the 
problem — it can only make it much worse. This is 
what has happened in Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Bolivia. 
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WHY DID YOU DECIDE TO WRITE A BOOK ABOUT WHAT YOU 
DID IN THE 1 CIA? 

There were a whole series of reasons for this. I 
would like, if nothing else, to prick the conscience 
of Americans and try to bring them along the same 
political trajectory as I experienced since I went 
into the CIA, quit, and then decided to write a book 
about it. In other words to try and open some minds 
to the reality that there isn’t a "third way" and 
that the U.S. is merely trying to disguise the old 
imperialism with a new cl&ak. 

I hope to contribute to the growing campaign 
in the United States to call into question these 
activities, and to work for the eventual abolition 
of the CIA as part of the overall process of weak- 
ening and finally defeating the ruling capitalist 
minority in the United States. 

Most importantly, I want to show the methodology 
that lies behind the CIA's operations which is true 
not just for Latin America, but the entire world. 

This is so that the revolutionary movement can under- 
stand better the nature of the enemy and learn to 
spot and combat it better. They will be able to take 
countermeasures and reduce the impact of these op- 
erations in thier own countries. 

Another purpose is to encourage former and cur- 
rent officers in the CIA who may be working in the 
kind of job that I had to do the very same thing that 
I did. They could make public the documents thfey have 
access to and write their own diaries, because there 
are many more CIA books to be written. 

Thereiis one to be written on Brazil, on Chile, 
on Iran, on Indonesia, on the Phoenix program in Vi- 
etnam (a CIA- initiated program involving the system- 
atic murder of all suspected supporters ,o"f the Nation- 
al Liberation Front. The program resulted in the deaths 
of tens of thousands of people). 

I want to encourage all former and current em- 
ployees of the Agency to tell the world the truth. 

It's not difficult. For instance, when I was working 
on this book I was going through back files of news- 
papers of the countries where I had been working and 
it was like looking through CIA files themselves. Be- 
cause practically everything the CIA does has a vis- 
ible effect. The trouble is that most people don't 
realize that the hand of the CIA is behind many in- 
cidents „ 

--30— 

*************** ****************************** ******* 

"Henry Ford tries to convince us he's on our side 
--that we're one big, happy family. In their recent 
newsletter. Ford World, they try to enlist us in fight- 
ing government policy on pollution equipment, as though 
that's the source of our misery. They tell us to 'pass 
this issue of Ford World on to a friend', as though 
we're all pulling together to end their crisis. 

"They must think we don't notice speed-up, har- 
assment,- shrinking income and job insecurity. If we 
are one’ big, happy Ford family, then Henry Ford must 
be the kind of guy who would layoff his own mother 
when his profits were threatened..." 

--From On The Line, the newspaper 
of the rank and file organization of UAW local 980 at 

the Ford Metuchen (New Jersey) plant. 
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TWO NEW HAVEN WOMEN ACTIVISTS FOUND TN CONTEMPT 
FOR REFUSING TO TESTIFY BEFORE FEDERAL GRAND JURY 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. (LNS)--Two women called to 
testify before a Federal Grand Jury in New Haven, 
Connecticut were found in contempt of court on 
February 19 for refusing to answer questions con- 
certing fugitive anti-war activists Katherine Ann 
Power and Susan Edith Saxe. 

Ellen Grusse and Terry Turgeon, both active 
in the New HaVen women's movement, were denied 
bail and sentenced to jail for the duration of the 
grand jury and until they agree to testify. An ap- 
peals court has granted them a stay of sentence 
pending an appeal on the denial of bail. 

At least two other women have been subpoenaed 
by the New Haven grand jury, and indications are 
that they too will refuse to testify. 

In Lexington, Kentucky a similar operation 
is under way. Five women and a man have been sub- 
poenaed by a grand jury also seeking information 
about Power and Saxe. 

Katherine Power and Susan Saxe are charged 
with robbery and murder in a 1970 Boston bank hold- 
up in which a guard was killed. The government main- 
tains that Power and Saxe allegedly robbed the bank 
to finance anti-war activities. 

"What is happening here and in Lexington," ex- 
plained Cookie Polan, a legal worker for the Grusse 
and Turgeon defense team, "is that people who don't 
talk to the FBI when they come around get subpoen- 
aed. 

"The FBI claims that Saxe and Power were in 
New Haven in 1973 and 1974," added Polan, "and that 
they then went to Lexington in April, 1974. They 
are just trying to pump people in New Haven and 
Lexington for ;Whatever information they can get 
about them." 

In a prepared statement explaining their re- 
fusal to testify, Grusse and Turgeon said, "the 
FBI came to talk to us about these women and we 
refused to speak with them. As a result of our re- 
fusal to speak with the FBI agents we were almost 
immediately subpoenaed to appear before the grand 
jury. 

"We believe that every person has the right 
to keep her affairs private without intervention 
by government agents," they continued. "Any per- 
son who talks with FBI agents or to grand juries 
runs the risk of giving up their constitutional 
right to remain silent, and having what they say 
used in some twisted way against them or their 
friends or comrades in criminal charges. 

"It is also our belief," they said, "that the 
government has no legitimate right to call us be- 
fore the grand jury, that they have no basis for 
investigating any criminal activity in the State 
of Connecticut, and that they are just using the 
grand jury as a tool of the FBI. 

"We are also aware," they added, "that our 
present government has consistently used grand 
jury proceedings as a weapon against people." 

Lawyers for Grpsse and Turgeon are arguing 

i ■ 
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that the grand jury proceedings are an invasion of 
privacy and that the grand jury is overstepping its 
bounds . 

"What this grand jury is trying to do," explain- 
ed Cookie Polan, "is find out where Saxe and Power 
are. We are arguing in court that this is not what 
grand juries Should be doing. They should not be a 
device that gathers information, under threat of 
jail, for the FBI." 

j 

There has been strong support for Grusse and 
Turgeon from the New Haven's womens movement and 
other activists. The day the two were found in con- 
tempt, more than 150 supporters j jammed the court- 
room. 

"We feel it is very important for the women's 
movement and other political activists to be suppor- 
tive on this issue," stressed Cookie Polan. "We see 
this as an attack on the women' s movement. It is an 
effort to create distrust among women. 

"The only way to deal with grand juries," she 
added, "is for everyone to refuse to talk. Some 
people think, 'Well, I don't know anything so I'll 
talk to them.' But you never know what information 
you might have that might be important to them. Also, 
whether you know anything or not, it is an act of 
solidarity to refuse to talk.'" 

"We are in need of strong, visible support from 
women's groups , alternative communities and other 
political groups at this time, "“stressed Grusse and 
Turgeon. "Outside of these communities we are oppres- 
sed, degraded and dehumanized both on personal and 
collective levels. 

"We feel that giving information to the FBI gives 
in to the power that they hold over us, a power that 
perpetuates the women's position and the position 
of all oppressed people." 

* * * * ^ * * * * 

To find out more information or to offer sup- 
port you can contact Ellen Grusse; arid Terry Turgeon 
care of their lawyers: Williams, AVery. § Wynn, 265 
Church St., New Haven, Connecticut 06510. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ************************* 

[See packet #652 for background on Inez “Garcia] ' 

38 ARRESTED IN DEMONSTRATION TO SUPPORT INEZ GARCIA; 

APPEAL IN HER CASE WILL BE FILED 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Thirty-eight people were 
arrested when about 300 people, mostly women, march- 
ed to the California State office building February 
7 to protest the imprisonment of Inez Garcia and to * 
demanded recognition of women's right to self-defense. 

The arrests are the first in a six month old 
support drive for Inez Garcia. Convicted in Octo- 
ber, 1974, of second degree murder for shooting and 
killing the man who held her down while another 
man raped her, Inez faces a five year-to-life sen- 
tence. Denied bail or probation, she is currently 
being held in the California Institution for Women, 
awaiting a decision on her appeal. 

The February 7th march followed the refusal of 
Inez' judge to review her case despite the fact 
that prison authorities filed a report in court in 
January ;re commending probation. Inez's supporters 

came to Go'vetri0r'’Edftdrid i B'roWft' ?: s office 'prepared ;to<; 
discuss her erisei which is detailed in a petition 

^ c::'. . s: r : •- .'.i o . i .i .o •_ _ u : t’-.e 
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with ' 1500 signatures. They rallied in the 

lobby of the state office building until police 
forced them to leave. Thirty- two women and six 
men, who decided to stay until a representative 
would meet with them, were arrested. 

None of those resisted arrest, yet in some 
cases the police used force, including arm twisting, 
while leading them to the paddy wagon. Most of 
those arrested .were charged with refusal to leave 
government property, or refusing to show identifi- 
cation' to the police. Most were released later in 
the day on tfieir own recognizance. 

One woman , who after her own release was wait- 
ing for a friend to be released, was harassed by 
a police officer who subsequently assaulted her. 

She was then re-arrested, and charged with assault- 
ing a police officer and resisting arrest. 

Meanwhile, Governor Brown was speaking at the 
San Francisco Hilton. Two women gained admission 
to the meeting and confronted him with his inaction 
on the case. Brown's initial response to the 
women was "write me a letter." When he was in- 
formed that this had been done twice, he replied, 
"well, I get alot of letters." 

Eventually Brown admitted that he would not 
consider pardoning Inez while the case was still 
in court. He did, however, suggest that the women 
should nominate someone to sit on the parole board 
and that he would visit the prison to see what 
was going on. 

Inez's appeal, now being prepared by her 
attorney Charles Garry, will be based on the ; 
grounds that the prosecution allowed no evidence 
in court of her rape, claiming that the shooting 
stemmed from a drug feud. The appeal will also 
discuss how women are affected emotionally by rape. 

In addition, the fact that the grand jury which 
indicted Inez was less than 8% women, in a county 
whose female population exceeds 52%, will be pro- 
tested!. 

* * * 

The main aim of the Inez Garcia Defense Com- 
mittee, at this time, is to gather as many signa- 
tures as possible on petitions supporting Inez 
and demanding her release. Massive support would 
hopefully influence the judge while her appeal is 
pending. Petitions, as well as requests for in- 
formation and speakers, can be sent to: 722 Alcatraz 
Avenue, #101, Oakland, Ca. 94609. (415) 841-6500, 

653-9881. The Free Inez Committee, also involved 
with specific projects, can be reached at (415) 
444-5676. 

Inez Garcia can receive mail from anyone who 
wishes to write at: Inez Garcia, 10544, Califor- 
nia Institute for Women, Barne Berg B #1125, Fron- 
tera, Ca. 91720. 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to Stacey Fulton and Roz Feizer for infor- 
mation in this article.) 

************************************************* 

Let us know what activities are going on in 
your area for International Women’s Day. 

Are demonstrations , marches f dances , fairs , 
exhibits or other activities planned? Please, 

. write them up and sSnd us the information or 
call us and tell us what happened. Thanks 
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[See badf^ckets # 636, 661, 672 for more back- 
ground, on*' pWftft' Korea] 

SOUTH KOREA 'OPPOSITION CHARGES PARK GOVERNMENT r::'’: 7 
WITH RIGgING RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL REFERENDUM 

(Editor's , jfSb'te: the following article was edited 

from Intei^ews bi-weekly international news bulle- 
tine, with “additional information from other sources] 

SEOUL, S. Korea (LNS)- -Opposition to South 
Korean President Park Chung Hee continues to mount 
despite his self-proclaimed "victory^ in a February 
12 constitutional referendum and his subsequent 
release of 148 political prisoners. 


Another section of the same law, however, 
specifies that the Park regime must "lead and 
enlighten the people." Thus in the weeks before the 
balloting, the only legal voice was that of the 
government. 

Government posters in Seoul carried Park's photo- 
graph and the text of a speech asking voters whether 
"you wish to continue to maintain the present constit- 
ution for the sake of our security, freedom, peace a 
and prosperity. . .or whether you would return again 
to the old system of confuslonnand retrogression." 


Opponents of Park- -who has ruled: South Korea 
with dictatorial powers since 1972 when he declared 
martial law, suspending the old constitution and 
dissolving the National Assembly- -charge that the 
referendum vote was rigged and does not reflect 
the popular will in South Korea. 

Renewing their demands that the constitution 
be] amended to curb presidential powers, they have 
also demanded thattihe government release 35 poli- 
tical prisoners, and that amnesty be granted to 
those recently released. Opponents also have 
demanded that charges of torture by government 
agents be investigated, and that accusations of 
rigged voting in the referendum on the President's 
policies be examined. 

The subject of the F'eb^Foary' 12 referendum was 
South Korea's Yushin Constitution instituted by 
Park in December 1972 while the country was Under 
martial law. This constitutipnvgrants Park unlim- 
ited powers, enabling him to rule indefinitely 
without elections, while suppressing freedom of 
the press, and all opposition activities, including 
meetings, demonstrations, and strikes. 

Describing the constitution as a system of 
"revitalizing reforms," Park has claimed that limits 
on freedom are necessary to counter the alleged 
threat of a North Korean invastion, and to aid 
economic development. However, his opponents say 
pubiically that the reforms are aimed at Silencing 
internal opposition and maintaining Park in power . 

Park's January 22 announcement that he would : > 
hold a national referendum on the constitution 
followed soon after Congress announced it i would 
cut back military aid to South Korea until the 
Park government made "substantial progress in the 
observance of internationally recognized standards 
of human rights." 

Following the announcement of the referendum, 
many opposition groups immediately denounced the n 
move as "a hoax to prolong dicatorship." 

"We did not ask for this 1975 referendum," 
asserted a February 1 statemehtissued by a’ Korean 
resistance organization. "That is Park Chung Hee's 
idea because he knows the result is a foregone 
conclusion. How can it be otherwise when the 
referendum layr, like the constitution, was designed 
with one purpose: to keep Park in power." 


In addition, in the last three days leading 
up to the voting, government agents forced leading 
South Korean business firms to place large ads in 
36 newspapers to lend their voice to Park's bid for 
support. 

South Korea's growing opposition movement came 
out squarely against the referendum with over a dozen 
civic and church groups calling for a boycott of the 
vote, despite government warnings that such a move 
would be illegal. 

Kim Young Sam, head of the main opposition party, 
the New Democrats, held a hunger strike along with 
other party leadersoon the day of the balloting. 

Protests also came from church groups. On 
February 6, 800 Catholics somfflednwith piiin eiothes 
police following a church ralftyywhere the South 
Korean Episcopal Conference issued a declaration oppos- 
ing the referendum. And on February 8, a group of 
government employees joined the boycott campaign, 
accusing Park of exercising terror and oppression 
against human tights in South Korea. 

In the aftermath of the voting, the government 
announced a smashing victory, claiming that over 
80 per cent of those voting expressed support for 
Park and his constitution. 

Seoul's independent Dong-A radio, however, 
reported widespread election irregularities during 
the February 12 balloting, including proxy votes and 
ballots for Park placed in the boting boxes before 
the polls opened. Furthermore, no poll watchers 
were allowed and in the capital , very few voted. 

Recent protests and public statements by oppo- 
sition groups renewing demands for constitutional 
revisions and the release of other political prisoners, 
make it clear that the opposition hasn't been 
fooled by the referendum and the token freeing of 
’political prisoners. 

nRespohdihgtto.;, these latest attacks. Park warned 
his critics that "if they presist in their abhorrent 
attitude and do not exercise self-control, I think 
I must take appropriate measures to deal with 
them. 

-30- 

**************************************************** 


Under the Yushin Cbnstj-tution, any campaigning 
on a referendum issue is illegal and punishable 
by five years in prison. This, includes prohibiting 
public speeches^ posting of any information in a 
public place, broadcasting or printing an opinion* 
collecting signitures on petitions, door to door 

canvassing or street demonstrations. 
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"We don’t forge American passports. - Sometimes 
we have a. passport in an alias , but it is a genuine 
passport. " 

- -William E. Colby, CIA Director, 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, May 1973 
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l«4i$NATlONAL WOMEN'S DAY: 

A BRIEF HISTORY 

NEW YtfAk ( LN S ) — March 8, 1975 marks the 67th 
anniversary ; pf International Women's Day. 

The forerunner of International Women's Day 
was orga.ijijod in 1908 by militant socialist women 
in New York City. Most of them were textile and 

garment workers who had waged bitterly fought 
strikes for decent working conditions and union 
representation . 

On Match 8, 1908, working women in New York 
marched under banners , demanding an end to sweat 
shop conditions, cal 1 ing for equal pay for equal 
work, child care centers and the vote. 

More than 50 years earlier, on March 8, 1857, 
a similar demonstration on Manhattan's lower East 
Side had taken place. 

"These obscure anxious women of the poor," 
wrote Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, labor organizer, 
"with shawls and kerchiefs Over their heads, with 
worn clothes and shabby shoes, did not know they 
were making hi story . . .Thi s day became known around 
the world ." 


"Thus the fact Is that the February revolution 
was begun from below, overcoming the resistance of 
I ts own revolutionary organ Izat Ions , t n t tlative 
being taken of their own accord by the most oppres- 
sed and downtrodden part of the proetarlat -- the 
women textile workers." 

The Soviet Union continues to observe Inter- 
national Women's Day. 

Although until 1969, International Women's Day 
;was generally neglected in most non-social 1st coun- 
tries, there have been some exceptions. 

In the years following the 1910 conference in 
Copenhagen of social 1st women, tens of thousands 
of working women marched In the streets ofi March 8 
all over Europe. 

On their first International Women's Day in 1911, 
Germany and Austria were "one seething, trembling 
sea of women," according to Alexamdra KoMontalj 
In her pamphlet "International Womenis Day," Meet- 
ings were held, and 30,000 people took part in the 
largest of the street demonstrations. 

An international working women's demonstration 
against World War I was held In Oslo on March 8, 
1915. 



In 1910, Clara Zetkin, a German Socialist leader, 
called on the Second International Social 1st Con- 
gress in Copenhagen to set aside March 8 as an inter- 
national Working Woman's Day. The principal de- 
mands set forth at the Congress were opposition, to 
World War I , the right to vote, and equality with 


During the 1920's and 1 30 ' s , in the face of 
severe economic crisis amidst rising prices, wage 
cuts, unemployment, lockouts, evictions and people 
living on a starvation level, International Women's 
Day demonstrations in Europe became increasingly 
militant and were often banned by the police. 


men at the workplace. Among the well known figures 
who supported Zetkin 's proposal were V. I . Lenin, 

Rosa Luxembourg (founder of the German Communist 
Party), and "Big B 1 1 1" Haywood, mil Itant U.S. labor 
leader. 

Working women parties t pa ted. in toany mass Strikes 
throughout the next decade. But the day of cele- 
bration — much like that Of May Day, which was 
forbidden by the American government -- was denied 
the status of a national celebration In the very 
country of Its origin. 

Women Workers Day , as it was cal led in Russia 
— then under repressive Tsarist rule — was cele- 
brated in secret in 1913. In 191k, "Both the 
workers' newspapers concerned themselves with 
the cel abf at Ion ," wrote Al exandra Kol lonta i , a Rus- 
sian revolutionist. 

Those involved in the planning of Women Workers 
Dpy found themselves in the Tsarist prisons, and 
many were later sent to the cold north," she con- 
tinued. "For the slogan ,' for the working woman ' s 
vote' has naturally become in Russia an Open call 
for the overthrow of Tsarist autocracy." 

On International Women's Day, 1917, Russian 
working women commemorated March (February 23 on 
the old Russian calendar) with a strike that helped 
set off the revolution. 

"The 23rd of February was International Women's 
Day," reads the "History of the Russian Revolution." 
"Not a single organization called for strikes on 
that day.'. . 


In 1935 , women filled Prague's largest hall on 
March 8 shouting "We want work! We went bread!" 

And in 1938, on the last International Women's Dpy 
celebrated in Czechoslovakia before Hitler's inva- 
sion ended such activities, women carried red flags 
to anti-fascist meetings. 

thirty thousand Spanish women demonstrated in 
Madrid In 1936, demanding "progress and liberty." 
Dolores I barruri, a Spanish Communist leader, wrote 
In 1 937 • "On March 8, we the women of Republican 
Spain must re-affirm the oath we gave ofi the day 
of the outbreak of the rebellion. On International 
Women's Day we once more loudly proclaim our protest 
. . .We want to live a free life, we want to live for 
the sake of the revolution ... in order that Spain may 
no longer be a country in which outward merriment 
and the sound of the guitar help to conceal the 
age-long sufferings of enslaved women." 

During World War II, many women throughout 
Europe celebrated Women's Days in concentration 
camps, as Resistance fighters or :in exile. 

In 191*7 Elizabeth Gurley Flynn wrote, "Even in 
fascist and colonial countries, there w II 1 be mani- 
festations in prisons and secretly among the people." 

More recently, in 1970, Uruguay's Tupamaro ur- 
ban guerrillas commemorated International Women's 
Day by freeing 13 Tupamaro women from prison on 
March 8. 

Thousands of women in Guang Tri province in the 
liberated area of South Vietnam got together in 
I 973 , for their fi rst public celebration of Inter- 


"On the following morning, however, in spite of 
all directive^, the Women textile workers in several 
factories went on strike, and sent d^leg^tes to the 
metal workers with an appeal for support... 
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national women's Day. They made commitments towwork 
for the implementation of the Paris Peace Agree- 
ments. In 1 97^> w 30 ,000 women met in- Hanoi on March 
8 to commenorate both International Women ' s Day and 
tCONTINUEDi QN INSIDE FRONT COVER) : r i 
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MY WISH IS TO RIDE THE TEM- 
PEST, TAME THE WAVES, KILL 
THE SHARKS. I WANT TO DRIVE 
THE ENEMY AWAY TO SAVE OUR 
PEOPLE. I WILL NOT RESIGN 
MYSELF TO THE USUAL LOT OF 
WOMEN. 

— Trieu Thi Trunh, 

a Vietnamese woman 






WOMEN IN PROTEST „ , , . .See art 5 cl • on International Women's Day on page 8. Whole collage, credit: 

LNS Womens Graphics. Individual captions, If aval II able, below 

TOP LEFT: Striking New York City 
garmet workers, summer !97*t » 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 


MIDDLE LEFT: Members of the British 
g rou p , Women 1 s Soc la! and Pol Its ca 1 
Union, demonstrating in prison uni- 
forms for suffrage,: about 1910 « 

Photo is from the book, Fight for Free- 
dom for Women, 


THIRD RIGHT: A demonstration at the New York 
City Hall , summer 197 * 1 , In -protest of rent 
increases for elderly peopl e. 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Demonstration -.at the New York City 
City Hall, Fall 197^, against the new fee scale for 
day care centers which meant considerable price increases. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Young Lords' free break- 
fast program in New York City, about 1970 


CREDIT: INS Womens Graphics 


CREDIT: Michael Abramson/LNS 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY MARCH 8, SEE STORY ON PAGE 8. 


TOP RIGHT: Woman In Cap Ha It ten, Haiti. 
CREDIT: Laurie Lelfer/LNS Womens Graphics 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Child behind door Ih city 
in Connecticut . 

CREDIT: Mark Yudkin/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Woman digging turnips in Fayette 
County, Tennessee. 

CREDIT: Michael Abramson/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Woman with a child in Bangla Desh. 
Photo by Jason Laure. 


MIDDLE LEFT: Young woman from the Arkansas delta. 

Photo by Eugene Richards, from book, Few Comforts 
or Surprises. 


BOTTOM LEFT.: 

Woman washing dishes in Cleveland restaurant. 
CREDIT: Howie Epstein/LNS 
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TOP: Cover repeat. CREDIT: INS Womens Graphics. 

Individual captions are: X-LJEast Germany } Credit: Claus Meyer; 

T.R. North Vietnam, Credit: VNA; M.L; Little Rock, Texas, Credit: Blair Pittman; 
M.RiNew York City, Credit: INS Womens Graphics; B. Li Guinea-Bissau, 

CREDIT: Michael Shuster/XNS; B.R: Farmington, N.M. Credit: INS 
Womens Graphics. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Police repression in Latin 
America. 

CAN BE USED WITH -AGEE CIA INTERVIEW ON PAGE 4. 
CREDIT: THE SHEAF / INS 
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BOTTOM LEFT: CIA agent. 

CAN BE USED WITH INTERVIEW ABOUT THE CIA ON 
PAGE 4. 

CREDIT: FREE FOR ALL/LNS 


